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THE FIFTH FORM OF 'DISCOVERY' IN THE POETICS 

OF ARISTOTLE 

By Lane Coopeb 

The universal longing for knowledge is the keynote in the philos- 
ophy of Aristotle; doubtless the most familiar sentence in his works 
is the opening maxim of the Metaphysics: 'AH men by nature desire 
to know.' And the satisfaction of this desire is to him the basic 
pleasure, not only in the pursuit of science and philosophy, but also 
in the realm of art, and hence of poetry. When we see a face drawn 
to the life, the difference between the work of the artist and the 
living original occasions a moment of suspense — there is a sudden 
inference, we catch the resemblance, and we cry out in recognition: 
'Why that is he! That is the man we know so well.' So (one may 
add) the hasty reader, snatching at delight, foregoes the cumulative 
satisfaction to be had from the successive disclosures of a long story, 
and skips to the end of the book to know at once the main outcome 
of the whole. Or again (to return to Aristotle), the essential mark of 
genius in a poet is the ability to discover the underljdng resemblances 
of things that are superficially unlike, the power being shown in his 
command of figurative language — similes, for instance. And again, 
the style which gives the greatest pleasure is that in which the 
current diction, instantly intelligible, is diversified with just the right 
admixture of strange or rare terms — archaic words and the like. 
The perfection of style is to be clear without being ordinary; an 
infusion of the less familiar, so long as we do not convert our 
language into an enigma or a jargon, gives opportunity for a suc- 
cession of delights arising from the recognition of meanings. Aristotle 
does not say all this, but I trust no injury has been done to his remarks 
on diction if we detect in them a latent resemblance to other parts 
of his theory. 

There can at all events be no question as to the importance he 
attaches to that element in the plot of a drama or an epic poem which 
he calls 'Discovery' (avayvupiais), or, as we sometimes render it, 
'Recognition.' Like other terms found in the Poetics, this may be 
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taken first in a more general sense, and then in a more special or 
technical sense. Discovery in general is simply a transition from 
ignorance to knowledge. You may discover the identity of a person, 
or of your dog Argus, or of inanimate, even casual, things. You may 
discover the solution of a riddle propounded by the Sphinx. You 
may discover that such and such a thing has or has not occurred, or 
that you yourself have or have not done a particular deed. Thus 
Oedipus discovers, or thinks he discovers, all sorts of things true or 
untrue — that Creon is plotting against him; that Teiresias is basely 
involved in the plot; that he, the hero, could not have killed his 
father and married his mother, fulfilling the oracle, since he discovers 
that Polybus and Merope are dead; that the dead Polybus and 
Merope were not after all his parents; that the man he killed at the 
crossroads was his father, and the queen he subsequently married, 
his mother; that, as Teiresias had said, he himself, Oedipus, is the 
accursed defiler of the land whom he has been seeking. 'Oedipus' 
is the final answer to the riddle of the Sphinx. All the while 
the unfamiliar, as it is added on, is converted into the familiar; the 
unexpected turns out to be the very thing we were awaiting, and the 
unknown stranger is seen to be the firstborn of the house — who must 
again become a stranger, and yet again seek a familiar home and 
final resting-place, no longer at outlandish Thebes but here in the 
neighborhood of our own Athens, at the grove beloved of his and our 
poet. And all the while we, with Oedipus, desire further knowledge, 
and our desire, momentarily bafHed, is as constantly satisfied — until 
the entire design of the poet is unfolded and we know all. Even 
when the knowledge is painful the satisfaction is a satisfaction. 
And for us, the spectators, the pain is tempered, since we behold it, 
not in real life, but in a spectacle whose close resemblance to reality 
— ^with a difference — keeps us inferring, and saying: 'Ah, so it is — 
just like human fortune and misfortune as we see it every day!' The 
story itself, being traditional, is familiar, yet old and far away; and 
it now has an admixture of the strange and rare which only Sophocles 
could give it. How delightful to learn — to discover fundamental 
similarity under superficial difference! 

So much for Discovery in general. More specifically, in the 
technical sense, a Discovery is the recognition, in a drama or the 
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like, of the identity of one or more persons by one or more others. 
A may know B, and then B must learn the identity of A, or the mutual 
ignorance of both may pass into mutual recognition, causing love or 
hate, and hence pleasure or pain, to one or both; but, if the poet does 
his work aright, always with pleasure to the man who sees the play 
or hears the story — ^the pleasure of inferring and learning. In 
particular, the poet must let his audience do its own observing and 
draw its own inferences without too much obvious assistance. We 
do not want formal proofs of identity, the display of birthmarks, 
scars, or tokens — necklaces and so on. Nor do we want a purely 
artificial declaration from the unknown individual, with no preceding 
incident to make it necessary. Tokens and declarations are the last 
resource of a feeble or nodding poet, who has forgotten that all men 
desire to learn by inference and must not be cheated of the universal 
satisfaction. They like to fancy themselves wholly responsible for 
their own mental operations; they do not wish to have their wits 
insulted. 

The various kinds of Discovery, in the more technical sense, are, 
according to Aristotle, six in number. Of these, the first is that 
brought about by signs or tokens; the second is the formal declara- 
tion; the third is the one effected by memory, when the occasion 
stirs a man's emotions, and his display of feeling reveals who he 
must be; and the fourth is that resulting from inference, when one 
agent in a drama identifies another by a process of reasoning. It is 
easy to see that these four divisions (and indeed all six) are not 
mutually exclusive, since, for example, a scar might be subsidiary to a 
declaration, or serve to stir a memory; or a necklace, or a bow, or a 
garment might prompt an inference. The fifth is the 'synthetic' (or 
'composite,' or fictitious — otherwise fallacious or false, or perhaps 
'concocted') Discovery, and is the form I wish specially to examine 
in the latter part of this article. The sixth is the best form. In it 
the identity of the hero, say, is revealed, not by a scar, or by his own 
declaration (artificially dragged in by the poet), or by his weeping 
when he hears the tale of his wanderings told by another; or by an 
inference made by his long-lost sister, but through the inevitable 
sequence of incident after incident in the plot itself. Here the 
action of the reader's mind follows the very action of the play, and 
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the pleasure of learning the particular identity is but one item in an 
orderly series — ^in that passage from ignorance to knowledge which is 
effected by the work as a whole. 

And pleasure, we must recollect, is not a state of being, but a 
form of action. The right functioning of the mind is pleasure. 
Pleasure and free activity are convertible terms. Thus the emphasis 
of the Poetics is always laid upon what is rational and orderly. An 
excess of delight occurs when a regular advance from antecedent to 
consequent brings a sudden addition to our knowledge; when by a 
rapid, unlabored, logical inference the desire to know the truth is 
satisfied. All learning is essentially rapid; the recognition dawns, 
then comes as a flash of pleasure. 

Yet the poet has a use for what is not strictly true and logical. 
Even the irrational may escape censure if it be made plausible. 
And the marvelous is sweet. It is legitimate too to represent a 
dramatic character as deceiving himself or another, the poet being 
aware that it is hard for a man swayed by anger, or fear, or any other 
powerful emotion to see and tell the exact truth. People are always 
magnifying the things that comfort their self-love and minifying 
whatever may ruffle or hurt it. Then there are characters who like 
to mystify their fellows, as well as those who deceive for some obvious 
advantage. The poet must on occasion set before us a crafty Odys- 
seus, who delights in all manner of wiles. It requires art also to 
portray the slippery Clytaemnestra, not to mention the lying Lady 
Macbeth. Superior mental activity as such is ever interesting, and 
the false inferences of the deceived are not unpleasing, but the 
reverse, unless they exceed the bounds of the credible. Furthermore, 
as we have seen, a sUght admixture of the strange or rare gives a 
spice to the known and obvious. In fact, we all Uke to add a Uttle 
something in the telling of a tale — with a view to pleasing the neigh- 
bor who hears it. 

Accordingly, in his discussion of epic poetry Aristotle says 
(1460 a 17-26): 

That the marvelous is a source of pleasure may be seen by the way in 
which people add to a story [wpoori^en-ts] ; for they always embellish the 
facts in the belief that it will gratify the Usteners. Yet it is Homer above 
all who has shown the rest of us how a he ought to be told [in effect: who 
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has shown how a poet ought to represent Odysseus, for example, deceiving 
some other personage]. The essence of the method is the use of a para- 
logism, as follows: Suppose that whenever A exists or comes to pass, B 
must exist or occur. Men think, if the consequent B exists, the antecedent 
A must also — but the inference is illegitimate. For the poet, then, the 
right method is this: if the antecedent A is untrue, and if there is some- 
thing else, B, which would necessarily exist or occur if A were true, one 
must add on [Trpoo-^eivat] the B; for, knowing the added detail to be true, 
we ourselves mentally proceed to the fallacious inference that the antece- 
dent A is likewise true. We may take an instance from the 'Bath Scene' 
in the Odyssey} 

Turning to the 'Bath Scene' in Odyssey 19, we see the force of 
Aristotle's illustration. Here Odysseus, disguised in rags, wishes to 
convince Penelope that he, the Beggar, has seen the real Odysseus 
alive = A, a falsehood. Accordingly, he adds an accurate description 
of the hero's clothing = B. Penelope knows B to be true, since the 
garments came from her. If A were true, that is, if the Beggar had 
seen Odysseus, the natural consequence, B, would be a true descrip- 
tion of the clothing. From the truth of B, Penelope mistakenly infers 
the occurrence of A and believes the Beggar. The illusion, which is 
shared by anyone who hears the story, witnesses to the artistic 
method of the poet.^ 

At this point it is well to remember several things. First of all 
there are the words TrfxxxTidivres and irpoffdelvai (compounds of 
tWtjiu), used in the sense of 'adding to,' as if putting together truth 
and falsehood were characteristic of deception. Then there is the 

' Here and subsequently I follow, with little deviation, my 'amplified rendering,' 
Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (p. 82). 

2 Ibid., pp. 82-83. It is interesting to see in detail how Homer makes Odysseus 
add on the B (Odyssey 19. 218 ff., translation of Butcher and Lang) : 

'Tell me what manner of raiment he was clothed in about his body, and what 
manner of man he was himself, and tell me of his fellows that went with him.' 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: 'Lady, it is hard for one so 
long parted from him to tell thee all this, for it is now the twentieth year since he went 
thither and left my country. Yet even so I will tell thee as I see him in spirit. Goodly 
Odysseus wore a thick, purple mantle, twofold, which had a brooch fashioned in gold, 
with a double covering for the pins, and on the face of it was a curious device: a hound 
in his forepaws held a dappled fawn, and gazed on it as it writhed. And all men 
marveled at the workmanship, how, wrought as they were in gold, the hound was 
gazing on the fawn and strangling it, and the fawn was writhing with his feet and striving 
to flee. Moreover, I marked the shining doublet about his body, as it were the skin 
of a dried onion, so smooth it was, and glistering as the sun ; truly many women looked 
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logical term paralogism {wapaKayurtws) employed in the same con- 
nection. Again, it must be borne in mind that the stock example of a 
liar could hardly be any other than Odysseus. Finally we are to 
recall that Aristotle remarks in the Poetics (1459 & 14-15) upon the 
number of Discoveries in the Odyssey; the poem is, he says, an 
example of an involved plot, since Discovery is employed through- 
out, and it is a story of character. The incident of the false tidings, 
just mentioned, has in fact the nature of an erroneous recognition 
effected in the heroine by the disguised hero, and might suggest the 
title '05i;<r<rei)s rf/evSayyeXos referred to by Aristotle in another passage 
which we are about to discuss — save that there it does not fit the case. 

And now we have arrived at the special topic of this paper. The 
fifth form of Discovery described in the Poetics has obviously puzzled 
the commentators. The meaning of the name applied to it, (Twderr}, 
has not been made clear. To translate this by 'composite' does not 
help very much unless we know the nature of the thing described — 
a better plan would be to transliterate and say 'synthetic'; and the 
example supplied by Aristotle from some poem or lay called Odysseus 
the False Messenger, or Odysseus with the False Tidings, leaves us very 
uncertain of our facts. The text is doubtful at two points. Were 
it not, any translation would still be conjectural, since the reference 
is too brief, and of the two parties to the Discovery we cannot be 
sure who recognizes and who is recognized. 

Even so, more light can be thrown on the passage. Bywater, 
for example, has not done so well with this difficulty as with others in 
the Poetics. But since his masterly edition may fairly be thought to 
sum up our present knowledge of that work, it may be well to begin 
with his text and translation of the passage, and to append his note 
on the meaning of it. Thereupon I shall give, with a few minor 

thereon and wondered. Yet another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it in 
thy heart. I know not if Odysseus was thus clothed upon at home, or if one of his 
fellows gave him the raiment as he went on board the swift ship, or even it may be some 
stranger ' 

So he spake, and in her heart he stirred yet more the desire of weeping, as she 
knew the certain tokens that Odysseus showed her. So when she had taken her fill 
of tearful lament, then she answered him, and spake saying: 

'Now verily, stranger, thou that even before wert held in pity, shalt be dear and 
honorable in my halls, for it was I who gave him these garments, even such as thou 
namest, and folded them myself, and brought them from the chamber, and added 
besides the shining brooch to be his jewel.' 
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changes, the rendering and translation I arrived at in my 'amplified 
version,' and shall then subjoin a few reflections that have sub- 
sequently occurred to me. 

Bywater reads (1455 a 12-16) : 

IcTTiv Si TK Kol a-uvOerrj tK wapaXoyuriJUiv Tov Oartpov, oiov iv T<S 'OSwrCTa 
T<3 kj/ev8ayyiX.if to /mv yap [to] to^ov f<^jj yvaxTKTGai. o ov;( impoKti, To Si As 
8^ tKuvov avayviopunivroi Sta tovtou wo^qa-at vapoXoywr/jMi. 

For the last word, following Vahlen, he accepts the reading of MS 
Riccardianus 46 (confirmed by the Arabic version of the Poetics), 
rejecting the better authority of MS Parisinus 1741, which gives 
xapoXoyiafxbv; and he translates: 

There is, too, a composite Discovery arising from bad reasoning on the 
side of the other party. An instance of it is in Ulysses the False Messenger: 
he said he should know the bow— which he had not seen; but to suppose 
from that that he would know it again (as though he had once seen it) was 
bad reasoning. 

By water's note on the passage is this: 

Ik TrapaXoyurpjav'. cf. a4 €k (roXSjoyurpjav. Vahlea, who connects this 
directly with a-uvOin^, supposes the two factors in the Discovery to be a 
oTjAAoyicrjuos on the side of the one, and a irapa\oyta-/ids on the side of the other 
of the two parties; 'qiiae [scil. dvayvwpio-is] ut ex simplici unius ratiocinatione 
prodire, ita composita esse potest alterius ex syllogismo, paralogismo alteritis' 
(cf. also the discussion in his Zur Kritik Aristotelischer Schriften, p. 16). 
The illustration, however, from the 'OSvo-o-evs i/'suSoyyeXos does not seem to 
imply anything more than an erroneous inference by one party (7rapa\oytcr/i6s 
o darepov) from some statement made by the other. The reasoning in this 
instance Aristotle appears to regard as the illogical parallel to that in the 
Choephoroe: just as the recognition of Orestes by Electra came about through 
a cruX\oy«rjaos on her part, so that of A by B, the two personages in the 
'OSi«T<7-«us i/'«u8dyy«A.os, is supposed to come about through a irapaXxyyurp.o'i on 
the part of the latter. The fallacy to be found there may have arisen from 
the ambiguity of the word 'know.' A having said, 'I shall know the bow,' 
B may have taken this to mean that he would 'know it again' (avayviapiovvros) 
— which was not true (cf. o oi^ loipaxa). In our ignorance of the play 
and its plot it is idle to speculate further as to the way in which the actual 
Discovery may have been worked out in it. The present is one of many 
passages showing Aristotle's aifection for the forms of logic even when dealing 
with matters of poetry (see on 16. 1454 6 28) .^ 

' Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, pp. 237-38. 
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Bywater's interpretation here suffers from his neglect to observe 
that, as chapter 16 of the Poetics deals with Discovery in the technical 
sense, and as the examples of the other forms involve the recognition 
of persons, with or without the use of tokens, so in the illustration of 
the fifth form what is said of the bow must be subsidiary to the 
recognition of a person. He seems to have been misled too by what 
is probably an accidental word-echo: yvinaeadai — ava-y vuipiowros. 
But here yviaaeadai. is an indirect quotation of something uttered by 
a character in a poem of unknown authorship, while avayvuipiovvTos 
is a part of the technical language (cf. avayvuipuns) of the Poetics. 
Furthermore the whole theory of the treatise and Aristotle's general 
use in it of the word iroulv irresistibly lead one to think of ■n-otijo-at as 
referring to the activity of the poet. My own rendering of the 
passage in question is, I hope, clearer, at least to the sort of student 
I originally had in mind. I preface it only by saying that it assumes 
the accusative irapakoyiafibv to be correct, and with the remark that 
I translate avvderri, not by 'composite,' but by 'synthetic' or 'ficti- 
tious,' though perhaps 'concocted' would convey tj;ie idea: 

Related to Discovery by inference is a kind of synthetic [or fictitious] 
Discovery where the poet causes A to be recognized through the false infer- 
ence of B [or through a logical deception practised by A upon B]. There is an 
example of this in Odysseus with the False Tidings. Here A says : ' I shall know 
the bow' (which he had not seen) ; but that B, forsooth, should recognize A 
through this is to represent a false inference [i.e., to poetize a paralogism]. 

I now wish to add these reflections. The word avvderi} is here 
associated with a Discovery that is deceptive or false, and with 
Odysseus, the stock example of success in deceit. The mention of a 
paralogism, too, instantly reminds us of what Aristotle says concern- 
ing Homer and his correct method in the telling of a lie, where the 
example is again that of Odysseus effecting a false Discovery, and 
where the notion of lying is that of adding something true to some- 
thing false {irpoaTidivTes, TpoffOeivcu). 'Composite,' then, may be 
misleading as a translation of awdtTr], which rather expresses the 
result when the false A and the added B are put together. The 
Greek adjective, it is true, can hardly have the same force here as 
in Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 686 {avvdirovs Xoyous = 'lying 
speeches') ; we need some term like ' fictitious' — one with no necessary 
connotation of what is morally wrongful. 
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There is nothing morally objectionable in employing this kind 
of Discovery. It is not the best kind, for that grows out of the 
incidents of the plot; but if the poet wishes to represent a character 
producing a false recognition, let the device be used in the proper 
way — ws 561. You must mention the false A, but not dwell upon it. 
You must put in the B, and, as Homer makes the Beggar do in 
describing the garments to Penelope, you must keep on adding to the 
description. In spite of Bywater's warning that 'it is idle to specu- 
late further as to the way in which the actual Discovery may have 
been worked out' in Odysseus with the False Tidings, it is tempting 
to think of this unknown drama or epic lay in connection with the 
nineteenth book of the Odyssey, and to imagine Odysseus appearing 
in disguise and then proving his identity by a detailed description of 
his ancient bow, or perhaps offering to pick out this weapon from a 
number of others, and thus imposing upon the guileless. Something 
similar is found in Odyssey 23, where the hero, having previously 
{Odyssey 19) brought false tidings of himself, now reveals his identity 
to his doubting spouse, proving it by a circumstantial description of 
their nuptial bed, which on this occasion 'he had not seen.' 

Some of these thoughts were obviously in my mind when my 
'amplified rendering' was published. But since then the whole 
question of the synthetic or 'concocted' Discovery has become more 
intelligible to me through the observation of actual instances of the 
device in literature. Aristotle was simply dealing with observed 
facts, so that, when a point in his conception of the drama or of epic 
poetry is obscure, the best way of illuminating it is, not to theorize 
immoderately on his text, but to compare it with the practice of 
poets. Every one of his kinds of Discovery can be illustrated from 
Homer. How could it be otherwise in view of the allusion in the 
Poetics to avayvupKns in the Odyssey f But I have hit upon at 
least two very pertinent examples from the biblical account of 
Joseph and his brethren (which might be described in Aristotle's 
words as 'a complex story — there is Discovery throughout — and one 
of character'). 

Thus (Gen. 37:31-33): 

And they took Joseph's coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and dipped 
the coat in the blood; and they sent the coat of many colors, and they brought 
it to their father, and said: 'This have we found; know now whether it be 
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thy son's coat or no.' And he knew it, and said: 'It is my son's coat; an 
evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces.' 

In other words, the sons supply the B, the father infers the A, and 
the concocted Discovery is effected by a paralogism. The writer 
of the story understood a point in his art — Troirjffat. irapaXoyi<rn6p — 
and knew how to represent a lie — ^evdrj \€yei,v coj del. In fact, he is 
specially given to using this form of recognition. Potiphar's wife 
caused Potiphar to make a false Discovery by means of Joseph's 
garment, which she laid up by her 'until his lord came home.' 

And she spake unto him according to these words, saying: 'The Hebrew 
servant which thou hast brought unto us came in unto me to mock me. And 
it came to pass, as I lifted up my voice and cried, that he left his garment with 
me, and fled out.' And it came to pass, when his master heard the words of 
his wife, which she spake unto him, saying, 'After this manner did thy 
servant to me,' that his wrath was kindled. And Joseph's master took 
him, and put him into the prison [cf. Gen. 39:7-20]. 

And Joseph himself practised upon his brethren in somewhat 
similar fashion. Twice they found every man's money in his sack's 
mouth, and on the second occasion the silver cup of the great 
Egyptian diviner in Benjamin's sack. 

If it be objected that the story in Genesis is historical, and that 
we must not attribute too much to the originality of the writer, there 
is an excellent reply in the Poetics itself (1451 b 29-32) : 

And even if he happens to take a subject from history, he is none the 
less a poet for that; for there is nothing to hinder certain actual events from 
possessing the ideal quality of a probable or necessary sequence; and it is by 
virtue of representing this quality in such events that he is their poet. 

It is obvious that false Discoveries are not restricted to the single 
type illustrated by Odysseus with the False Tidings. A mistaken 
recognition might occur when no deceit was intended by either party. 
Nevertheless the poet would need to know how to bring it about, and 
the principle would always be the same — a mistaken inference from 
the known B to the seemingly necessary antecedent A. The New 
Comedy of Greece must have been full of incidents turning upon 
both innocent mistakes and guileful deceptions with regard to iden- 
tity. It is easy to find examples enough in Plautus and Terence. 
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As for the modern drama, need one mention Shakespeare's Comedy of 
Errors f And in Shakespearean tragedy, what of the false inferences 
of Othello, misled by lago, or of Edmund's deception of his father in 
King Lear f 

All men by nature desire to know; all like to see good repre- 
sentations of the human mind in action; and nearly all delight to see 
false inferences well portrayed — ^if the mystery is finally cleared, and 
every mistake resolved. 

CoBKBii I7Nr?EBsrrT 



